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TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


By David A. Wasson. 


who art and all men’s 
friend, 

Whom Nature gave to be and spend 

Her dearest treasure, love and truth, 

And justice joined with tender ruth, 


When now returns thy natal day, 


Thou ours 


What for thee should our wishes 
pray? 
What wish we for the silver star 


Whose beam doth kiss our eyes from 
far? 

Enough for it a star to be, 

Enough for us its light to see. 

What wish we for the breathing rose 

That, filled with grace and sweetness, 
blows, 

And its fair petals spreads about 

To let the fragrant spirit out? 

Its being is its blessing best; 

And we in it are also blest, 

If often we may hither come 

To taste its fragrance, see its 

O friend! we wish thee naught today, 

Thy presence takes the power away; 

And, joyous while that grace is lent, 

We hail the hour, and are content. 

Jan, 21, 1884. 


bloom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





their 
of 
territori- 


cast 


have 
little 


belongs 


Austrian women 
in the 
which 
Austrian Tyrol, but has its 
The 
elections were held in accordance 
the which 
gives the women 


first 
Vorarlberg, 
ally to the 
Landtag, 


vote, province 


own Parliament. 
last 


with 


or 


new election law, 
ballot and 
widows possessed of taxable property. 
A Swiss “The 


which first 


to single 


day on 
the 
be regarded as marking an 
it the 
women have 


paper says: 


these women went to 


polls may 


epoch, because was first upon 


which Austrian been al- 


lowed to vote in person.” 


Bereavements follow 
In the death 
Lioyd Garrison, the 


fast upon one 
of William 
Woman’s Journal 
of its best and 
It hard 


another 


has lost one most be- 


to 
will never 


loved friends. is realize 
that that 
brighten our office again. But the 
fiuence that he left behind 

make the dark places of this 
brighter for generations to come. The 
sketch that ap- 
pears this week was 
of his family, 
and may be relied upon as authentic. 


Sunny presence 
in- 
will 
world 


has 


of Mr. Garrison's life 


in columns 
written 


our 


by a member 


Healy, a distinguished Irish 


“Tim” 
lawyer and member of Parliament, 
defended Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, 


Mrs. Despard and the six other ladies 


arrested for standing quietly with 
suffrage petitions outside of Mr. 
Asquith’s official residence. His plea, 
brilliant, witty and scathing, is the 


“|well, and expressed 


talk of London. It is published in | 
full in the Christian Commonwealth | 
of Sept. 1. Mr. Asquith, it seems, was | 
responsible the repeal of law 
forbade picketing by 
Mr. Healy asks, with 
justifiable sarcasm, why a Prime Min- 


for a 


which formerly 


trade unionists. 


ister who has made it possible for 
any other man in Great Britain to be 
picketed with impunity, should send 


; women of education and gentle breed- 
ing 
merely 


criminals, 
his 


to prison common 


picketing 


as 
for peacefully 


house? 


ANAL ELE 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


own 


The enfranchise 


ment 


of women’s 
has experienced another heavy 
the death William Lloyd 
Garrison, who away at his 
home in Lexington, Mass., on Sunday 
last, Sept. 12, only five days after his 
friend, Mr. Blackwell; 
latter’s illness was brief, and his sud- 


cause 


loss in of 


passed 


9 


but, while the 


den end unexpected, Mr. Garrison had 








been in failing health for many 
months, and the issue was foreseen 
| by himself and those nearest to him. 
| Only a few weeks ago (Aug. 5.), 
|}Mr. Blackwell wrote an affectionate 
jletter of sympathy to his invalid 
j friend Last Saturday Mr. Garrison 
jlistened with interest to an account 
lof the funeral service for Mr. Black- 


|flowers which loving friends had sent 
ito him from the chapel. He was also 


jpleased, since he could no longer 
|wield the pen, that his personal trib- 
lutes to Mr. Blackwell, on the latter's 


| ‘ : 
70th and 80th birthdays, were reprint- 


ed in the last number of the Journal. 
His last act was to read and correct, 
on Saturday evening, the final proofs 
of the forthcoming (October) num- 
ber of the Free Trade Broadside, and 
with that he laid down his tasks and 
lrested from his iavors. 

Mr. Garrison was born in Boston, 
Jan. 21, 1838, and was the second of 
seven children born to William Lloyd 
Garrison, the great anti-slavery 
leader, and his wife, Helen Eliza 
(Benson) Garrison. He received lit- 
tle more than a grammar school edu- 
cation, at the Brimmer and Quincy 
schools, leaving the high school be- 
fore graduation, in his 18th year, to 
begin a business career. A _ happy 
fortune took him to Lynn, Mass., 
where he became an inmate of the 
household of his father’s friend and 
ardent co-worker in the anti-slavery 
contest, James N. Buffum, and for 
seven (1855-1862) he enjoyed 
the rare social opportunities and de- 
lights of that hospitable home. Like 
his father’s home, its doors were ever 
lopen to the field agents and lecturers 
of the anti-slavery, woman suffrage, 
land kindred reformatory movements, 
and so he lost nothing of the moral 
stimulation to which he had been ac- 
| customed from boyhood, while he 
}owed much to the intellectual quick- 
|éning which he received from Rey. 
|Samuel Johnson, then minister of the 
|Free Church at Lynn, who was a 
|weekly guest of the Buffums. 

Beginning as a clerk in Mr. 
fum’s office, he soon became a teller 
in the Laighton Bank, which he left 
in 1862, to become cashier of the Mat- 
tapan Bank at Harrison Square, Dor- 
chester. In 1864 he went into the 
wool business as bookkeeper for his 
friend, the late Richard P. Hallowell, 
establishing a commission house of his 
own in the following year, and for the 
next twenty years he was a _ promi- 
nent wool merchant of Boston. Sub- 
sequently he established one of the 
earliest electric-light stations in 
Massachusetts, at Brockton, and for 
several years he dealt in bonds and 
commercial paper, finally retiring 
from active business in 1902. 

By nature and inheritance, how- 
ever, Mr. Garrison was a _ reformer, 
more than a merchant, though his 
modesty kept him from taking any 
active part in public affairs with 
voice or pen until two or three years 
after the death of his father in 1879; 
but it was inevitable that the  no- 
blesse oblige of his name should com- 
pel him more and more to engage in 
the various movements of the day for 
the improvement of social and _ polit- 
ical conditions. 

Like his father, he was a universal 
and all-around reformer, and it was 
impossible for him to be indifferent 
to anything pertaining to human ad- 
vancement. Demanding justice and 
equal rights for all, regardless of 
sex, complexion or nationality, he 
consistently protested against race 
discrimination in the South, the dis- 
franchisement of women, the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese, and the oppres- 
sion of other peoples, like the Arme- 


years 








Buf- 


nians and Russians, and the native 
races in India. He warmly support- 
ed the Irish Home Rule movement. 


An active officer of the Anti-Imperial- 
League, he vigorously denounced 





ist 


his gratitude for | 





the war with Spain and our conquest 
of the Philippines. A zealous free- 
trader, he exposed in trenchant 
terms the sophistries of the protec- 


tionists, addressing two notable open 


letters to Senator Hoar on that sub- 
ject. During the last five years he 
has been the vigilant secretary of the 


League, giving 
without re 
of love, and 
and ability 
the quar- 


Trade 
services 
a labor 


American Free 
his time and 
muneration, 
editing with signal taste 
the Free Trade Broadside, 
terly journal of the League 
Of his to the woman suf- 
frage cause we have no need to 
speak. His loyalty to it has been un 
swerving, and at the annual meetings 
jot State and National and 
lat legislative hearings, he has ever 
been ready testify to the faith. 
| Many of his addresses on the subject 
have appeared in the Woman's Jou 
nal, and for many years our office has 
[known no more cheery or welcome 
| visitor than he 
| But it 
as founded 


as 


services 





societies, 


to 





movement 
which, 


was the single tax 
by Henry George, 


above all others, enlisted our friend's 
ardent sympathy and efforts during 
the last twenty years of his life, and 


for ten years he was president of the 
Massachusetts Single Tax League. 
To him the ever-increasing monopoly 
ot land seemed the fundamental prob- 
lem of the day, and he became one of 
the most eloquent and convincing dis- 
ciples of the author of “Progress and 


Poverty.” His last days were 
cheered by the significant step taken 
by the present Government in Great 
Britain, in the Budget proposed by 
Lloyd-George, and now under discus- 


sion, and by the indications of its ulti- 
mate triumph. 


Mr. Garrison was a writer of clear 
and forceful English, and his numer- 
ous addresses are notable for their 
pure and vigorous style, as well as 
for cogency of statement and adher- 
unce to fundamental principles. Like 
his father and Wendell Phillips, he 
was frequently called upon to pay 
tribute at funerals or memorial meet- 
ings to departed co-laborers in the 
anti-slavery or suffrage causes, and 


his addresses on such occasions were 
singular felicity, and remarkable 
for their discriminating, yet just and 
generous, appreciation. The tributes 
to Mr. Blackwell which we _ printed 
last week are notable examples of 
these. He seldom trusted himself to 
speak extemporaneously, but he rare 
ly failed to interest and stir his audi- 
ence, and what he may have lost in 
oratorical appeal he more than gained 
in the impression which his finished 
literary style made on the wider con- 


ol 


stituency of readers to whom his 
printed addresses went. He was an 
omnivorous reader of books, as well 
as of current periodical literature, 
and a great lover of poetry. He was 
himself a ready versifier, and while 
his excursions in this direction were 


chiefly playful, for birthday and other 


occasions, there were times when his 
intense feeling on some flagrant 
wrong, like the slaughter and con- 


quest of the Filipinos, sought expres- 
sion “in the geyser jet of a sonnet,” 
for which form of verse he had, like 











|grove at Abington, Mass., at 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


his father and his brother, the late 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, a_ special 
fondness. How deeply the course of 


the United States in subjugating the 
Philippines affected him may be seen 
by a perusal of the thirteen sonnets 
which he wrote on the subject during 
the years 1899 and 190; and he said 
during his last illness that he datea 
the decline of his health to the an- 
guish of mind which he experienced 
over the recreancy of the government 


to the ideals for which the republic 
had stood. 

His last public address was deliv- 
ered on May 30th, in the beautiful 


the dedi- 
commem- 
picnics 
Mr. 
him, 


bronze tablet 
the 


cation of a 


oration of 


in 
anti-slavery 
held there from 1846 to 1865, and 
Blackwell, who accompanied 
also made a stirring address 
Mr. Garrison married 
to Miss Ellen Wright, of 
N. Y., whose mother (Mrs. Martha 
Wright) and aunt (Lucretia Mott) 
were among the founders of the wom- 


in 1864 
Auburn, 


was 


man suffrage movement, and he is 
survived by her and by their five 
children (three sons and two daugh- 
ters) and six grandchildren. <A _ son 
and grandson bear the ancestral 
name. His brothers, George Thomp- 
son Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, died in 1904 and 1907, but 


he leaves a sister, Mrs. Henry Villard 


of New York, and a brother, Francis 
Jackson Garrison of Lexington, Mass. 

From 1864 to 1890 Mr. Garrison re- 
sided in Roxbury, near his father’s 
home; from 1890 to 1903, in Brook- 
line, and since then in Lexington. He 
combined great modesty with exceed- 
ing sociability, and had a wide circle 
of friends in this country, and in 
Great Britain, which he thrice visited. 
No man was more sympathetic and 


generous to the needy, or more unsel- 


fish in all the relations of life. It 
may be said of him as John Bright 
said of George Thompson, that “he 
never set his hand to a bad cause, 
and never turned his back on a good 
one.” In every way he maintained 
the lustre of the name he bore, and 
kept it true to its traditions. 

In accordance with his earnestly 
expressed wish, no funeral service 
was held for Mr. Garrison, and his | 
body, encased, like Mr. Blackwell's, 
in the simplest possible casket, was 
cremated at Mount Auburn Cemetery 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, Sept. 
14. A memorial meeting will be held 
in Boston later in the fall, at which 
representatives of the various refor- 


matory movements in which Mr. Gar- 
rison was an active worker, will par- 
ticipate. 


A CHIVALROUS TENNESSEAN. 


When Superintendent H. C. Weber 
ot Nashville, Tenn, was unanimously 
offered 
answered: “I 
the 
creased. 


increase of he 

cannot 
of the 
The city 


its Superintendent 


an salary, 


accept unless 
teachers in- 
ought not to pay 
more than $3,000 
until it can pay its teachers a better 
wage.” 


salaries are 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Worth, 


secretary 


Miss 
Texas, 


Nellie Fort 


has 


Horton, of 
been chosen 


of the Farmers’ Union 
The 


nearly 


and 
of that 
membership of 


treasurer 
has 
Miss 


State association a 


250.000 
Horton is 24 years old 

Mrs. Blanche EF 
sociated the 


Mass., 


Hyde, formerly a 


with vacation schools of 


Newton, has been selected as 





head of the department of household 


| . ’ 
jeconomics in the new Technical High 


School in that city She has latel) 


course oO 


Ne 


completed a four years 


} study in Teachers College, 


| 
| 
| Mrs M. 
lbury, Mass., is to establish a training 

It 
bureau 


Malvina McKeever of Rox 


to 


of 


| k 
school for nurses in Manila is 


be under the control of the 
education, and Filipino girls are to be 
the Mrs. McKeever 
the Spanish War, 


Civil 


students. served 


a nurse in and 


as 


matron in the 
Manila. 
Mabel 
temporarily 
the 
}to fill the vacancy 


} 
intendent's 


later 
tal at 

Mrs 
jpamntes 


was Hospi- 





Brown has been ap- 
Superintend- 
Me., 


the Super- 


as 


ent of schools of Portland, 


left by 
Mrs 


and 


death Brown was 


formerly a_ teacher, she has 


served several years on the school 


} board She thoroughly equipped 


the 
Mrs. F. E 
club 


Improvement 


Is 


for work 


Cook, president of H 
Cal., 


in 


}; women's in Fresno 


sup 


ports city a very 


| 
| 


practical way. She has large and 


tn autiful gardens, employs a garden 
jer, and gives plants and shrubs away 
to all who apply, for their gardens or 
the grass plot in front of their houses. 
She gives away hundreds of plants 
annually 

Miss of 


Harris County, Texas, who has devel- 


Stella Josephine’ Feiler, 


oped remarkable ability in locating oil 
and sulphur lands, lately earned a fee 
ot $150,000 from ten landowners upon 
whose property two productive wells 
struck 


oil 


Feiler had lo- 
the 


is said, has ac- 


were after Miss 


from Humble 
it 

of 
an orphan 


cated far 


field. 
cumulated 


not 


Miss Feiler, 


a fund over $500,000, 


is building asylum in 


and 
Beaumont with the money she has re- 
minerals 
the 
S. 
Roosevelt 


locating oils and 
William Sheffield 
wife Admiral 
Pi of 
lives in Washington, but is a property 
Stamford, Ct., it 
that to 
Stamford 
Which 
AS 
her 


ceived for 
Mrs. 
of 


and 


Cowles, 
Rear Cowles, lt 


sister Theodore , 
and 
fails 

sprin 


owner in 


is said she never 
the 

women 
Miss 


cousin 





20 to for g 


elections in have a 
at 


Roose- 


right to Roosevelt, 


the 


vote. 
of 


velt’s house, she was one of the most 


head James 


popular American women in London 
He was first Secretary of the U. S. 
Kkmbassy under President Cleveland. 

Miss Ruhama Scidmore has _ writ- 
ten much on Polyneasia and the far 
Kast, through which she has traveled 
extensively. She has been for many 
years foreign secretary of the U. S. 
Geographical Society, and represent- 


ed it at the International Congress 
held in London in 1897. She was 
showered with attentions, and assisted 
the late Baroness Burdett Coutts in 
receiving the members of the Con- 
gress at a garden party at her home. 
Miss Scidmore spends much of her 
time in Washington Her mother is 
prominent in the American colony in 


Yokohama, where she has a charming 
house, 
W. 


have 


Margaret 
L. Bartlett 
Hartford, 
where 


Bartlett and Louise 


left in 
China 


their home 
Conn., 
will 


the family of 


to 
teachers 


to Lo 


they become in 


Liang Tun 
the 
Foreign Affairs. Liang Tun 
one of thirty boys sent 
the 
became 


Yen, acting 
Bureau of 
Yen was 
this 


President of Chinese 


to coun- 
try to study in 
Hartford 


with 


early seventies. 


In he a member, 
other youths of his 
tionality, of the family of David 
Bartlett, long a _ professor 
American School for the Deaf. 
Tun takes 
native 


three na- 
Ely 
the 
Liang 
former 
his in- 

his and 
They will live in a palace 
and have an ample income, and are 


Yen 
to 
to 


now his 
land 


sons 


teachers as 
structors young 


daughters. 


to hold their position as long as they 
wish. 
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MONTANA WORKERS FAVOR 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The Montana State Federation of 
Labor, at its recent annual meeting, 
declared in favor of woman suffrage. 
A delegate named Dennis Malloy op- 
posed the resolution. He said: 
“Women do not want to vote. There 
are women delegates here in this con- 


vention today. I will ask all those 
among them who favor woman suf- 
frage to rise.’ To Mr. Malloy’s sur- 


prise and disgust, 
ent stood up. 


every woman pres- 





MRS. SNOWDEN COMING. 


will return to 
and will be 
in November 
Mrs. Snowden 
wo- | 


Ethel Snowden 
this autumn, 
available for lectures 
and early December. 

considered the most eloquent 
man in England. During her visit to 
this country last year, she lectured 
as far West as Minnesota, and as far 
South as Louisiana, and left a most 
delightful impression everywhere. At 


Mrs. 
America 


is 


Chautauqua, N. Y., she daily filled the 
amphitheatre, which seats 5000. Har- 
per’s Weekly says: “Invariably she 
commands large audiences, and it is 
said of her that no man or woman in 
England since Spurgeon’s day has 
come to the front so rapidly.” Appli- 


cations for her services should be ad- 
to the Civic Forum Lecture 
William B. Feakins, Secre- 
West 44th street, New York 


dressed 
Bureau, 
tary, 
City. 
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MR. BLACKWELL’S FUNERAL. 


Black- 
It was 
the 


The funeral service for Mr. 
well was simple and beautiful. 
held Saturday, Sept. 11, 
erematory at Forest Hills. 

We had expected that 
go out so far, especially as there was 
to be a memorial service later in the 
fall; but the chapel of the crematory 
was filled, and filled mostly with peo- 
ple who had come out of genuine af- 
fection. 

The arrangements had 
by Mr. Francis J. Garrison, 
est son the Liberator. He ar- 
ranged Lucy Stone’s funeral six- 
teen years ago, and he has rendered 
this last service to many of the old 
heroes and worthies. 

The services were 
Professor Borden P. 
University. 


on at 


few would 


been made 
the young- 
of 


conducted 
Bowne of Boston 
The hymns were those 
which Mr. Blackwell had sung with 
his mother, and which always re- 
mained his favorites. Mrs. Garrison 
played Handel's “Largo” as a prelude. 
The assembled friends sang “Jesus, I 
My Cross Have Taken.” Prof. Bowne 
read appropriate’ selections from 
Scripture. Next came the singing of 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
Prof. Bowne then spoke as follows: 
Prof. Bowne’s Address. 


At an hour like this, our only 
refuge is our Christian faith. We be- 
lieve in God, the Father Almighty, 
and in the life everlasting. 

To the eye of sense, this scene can 


by 


furnish only occasion for dismay. 
This seems to be all, and this, the 
end. The coffin here before us con- 


tains all that is left of a life that 
once had been. We are standing at 
the gates of darkness, in the midst 
of final disaster and overthrow. But 
to the eye of faith all is different. A 
light above the brightness of the sun, 
a light from beyond the sky, shines 
upon the scene, and we are standing 
not at the gates of death and dark- 
ness, but at the gates of life and 
light. The body, which has been the 
soul’s instrument for a time, now re- 
fuses its function, and will soon be 
resolved into the elements from 
which it came. And that is all that 
is here—the outgrown shell, the 
abandoned house. But the spirit has 
gone on to the glad reunions and 
divine revealings, to the larger living 
and the larger loving of the Better 
Land. 

And so, while the heart aches and 
the tears start, we nevertheless re- 
joice with solemn triumph, saying 
with St. Paul, “O Death, where is thy 
sting, O Death, where is thy victory!” 

In our Christian thought, not much 
is made of death. It is only charac- 
ter that counts. 
said that there are no dead, and He 





found the declaration of immortality 


where probably no one else would 
have discovered it, in the word to 
Moses: “I am the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob.” On which the Master com- 
mented, “God is not the God of the 
dead, but the God of the living, for 
all live unto Him.” 


We see death only from the out- 
side. The body which has been the 
means of expression and communi- 
cation ceases its work, and we say 
our friend is dead. But this only 
means that we have no further inter- 
course with him. There is no answer- 
ing pressure of the hand, and the lov- 


ing voice is still. Yet our friend 
lives, nevertheless; for all live unto 
yod. Somewhere in God’s kingdom 


he is engaged in the activities and 
has the experiences which belong to 
that unseen realm. And all the while 
he and we are in the hands of our 
Father. 

Love met us and prepared the way 
when we came into this life; similar- 
ly love meets us when we pass into 
the next life and prepares the way 
for us there. Death, then, is only an 
incident in the existence of an im- 
mortal spirit. It is a passage from a 
lower to a higher phase of our con- 
tinuous life. In the great resurrec- 
tion chapter which I read from St. 
Paul, the animal body is replaced by 
@ spiritual body; the corruptible puts 
on incorruption, and the mortal puts 
on immortality. As Paul puts it in 
another chapter, the earthly house of 
our tabernacle is dissolved, but we 
are clothed upon with another habita- 
tion, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. And all the 
successive phases of this life of ours 
are comprised in the divine thought, 
and are gathered up in one great 
plan of love and wisdom. The gloom 
and terror, then, with which the im- 
agination has shrouded this subject, 
are heathen and not Christian, or 
they are borrowed from the outward 
appearance which masks the hidden 
spiritual fact. St. Paul, who was 
looking forward to a violent death, 
speaks of it with incidental ease as 
the time of his departure, or, as he 
put it, the time of his sailing. The 
term he used was a nautical one, and 


means an unmooring, as if Paul 
thought of raising the anchor or cast- 
ing off the lines and sailing for an- 
other haven and another shore. And 
the writer of the fourth Gospel re- 
ports the Master as speaking of the 
many mansions in the  Father’s 
house, and of places prepared for 
many. Rightly, then, do we say that 


this event is no more an ending than 
it is a beginning. The earthly life 
has ceased, and the immortal life has 
begun. On this fact our thought 
should dwell today. To us the heart- 
ache, the tears, the loneliness, and 
the emblems of sorrow; to him the 
fullness of life immortal. 


Some persons who rest in the let- 
ter and miss the spirit always seek 
for formal professions and_ visible 
rites in fixing one’s relation to the | 
Kingdom of God. These things are 
not, indeed, without their value, but 
they are superficial at best. Man 
looketh at the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh at the heart. 
The essential thing is not naming the 
name but doing the will, and mem- 
bership in the Kingdom is deter- 
mined not by ecclesiastical relations 
but by the affinities of the spirit. 
do not know whether Mr. Seckwett 
belonged to any church organization, 
and I am not much concerned to 
know; but of this I am sure, that he 
belonged to the Church of churches 
—the Church of the Good Samaritan. 
That Samaritan was probably very 
deficient in theology, and had _ but 
scanty religious knowledge. Most 
likely he knew nothing of the Mas- 
ter; but the Master knew much about 
him, as one who lived in His spirit 
and was doing the kind of things He 
wished to have done; and by saying, 
“Go and do thou likewise,” He lifted 
him on high for the imitation of all 
future ages. In this church Mr. 
Blackwell was a most efficient mem- 
ber, in good and regular’ standing. 
He loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. He had a passion for jus- 
tice, and devoted his life to securing 
it. Those who spoke wickedly con- 
cerning oppression found in him a de- 
termined and _ strenuous opponent. 
He lived with protest on his lips and 


with resistance in his will against 
everything that harmed or hindered 
humanity. The oppressed Russian 
knew him; the outraged Armenian 
knew him; the Southern slave knew 
him; and they all loved and honored 
him. His individual benefactions 


were numberless, and generally wise. 
His life has been a blessing to multi- 


tudes, and his death will carry sor- 
row to a multitude of hearts. It 
would be hard, indeed, to find an- 


other such record of service as this, 
or another man so widely beloved as 
he. Social conditions are more just, 
laws are more equal, public morality 
has a higher tone, and the public con- 
science is more keen and discerning 
because of his life and work. The 
world is poorer for his going, but 
richer for his service and the inspira- 
tion of his example. 


“Never rode to the wrong’s redress- 
ing 
A worthier Paladin. 
Shall he not hear the blessing, 
‘Good and faithful, enter in’?” 


And these lines of Whittier’s re- 





mind me what a knightly soul Mr. 
Blackwell was. The bravery and the 


The Master Himself |tenderness, together with sometning 


of the romance we associate with 


' Flock,” 


knighthood, were all his. One could 

always locate him, for 

“He stood four-square to every wind 
that blew.” 

His marriage had in it all the ele- 
ments of chivalry. He was a hater 
of slavery by nature, and when Lucy 
Stone showed him the injustice to 
women involved in social conditions, 
he dedicated himself for her sake to 
the interests she had at heart. And 
this devotion was never withdrawn; 
it never even faltered. Unto the end 
he remained one of the stoutest ad- 
vocates of justice for women; and 
husband and wife wrought together 
with unfailing courage and good 
cheer. They were both remarkable 
for their optimism in the face of de- 
feat, and for their persistent faith 
that right must triumph at the last. 


“And they saw, ere their eyes were 


darkened, 

The sheaves of the harvest bring- 
ing, 

And knew, while their ears yet 


hearkened, 
The voice of the reapers singing.” 
Surely when the causes for which 
they wrought shall come to make up 
the roll of their heroes and to canon- 
ize their saints, the names of Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell will 
shine aloft as stars forever and ever. 
These thoughts recall to me a let- 
ter of Mr. Lincoln’s to a mother who 
had lost many sons in the Civil War 
In it he spoke of the solemn pride 
that must be hers in the memory of 
this costly sacrifice. With something 
of the same feeling, I say to the rela 
tives here that they are to be con 
gratulated on these noble memories 
and that they should feel a solemn 
joy and pride in their connection 
with these devoted and heroic souls. 
And they should highly resolve to be 
worthy of this noble relationship, and 
to fulfill the high commission which 
descends to them to carry on their 
good work. 
Sometimes on 





such occasions one 
has a feeling of embarrassment in 
trying to associate the person with 
the idea of an immortal life. His life 
has been so meagre, or lived on such 


low levels, that we find it difficult to 
provide a place for him. We have 
something of the feeling that we 
have in college when a_ poorly-pre- 
pared student applies for admission. 
He should be turned back and _ re- 
quired to take a further preparatory 


course before being admitted to the 
privileges of the college. We have 
no such scruples today. Wherever 
they love justice, Mr. Blackwell will 
|be at home. Wherever they love 
righteousness, he will be at home. 
Wherever they live the life of good 
will and helpfulness, he will be at 
home. He will be ready to enter the 
higher classes of God’s University, 
jand go on without condition. 
; What reunions there must 
‘have been! Not to mention the be- 
lloved wife, what greetings from old 
| comrades in the good fight—the 
| Beec hers, the Curtises, the Parkers, 
the Garrisons, the Phillipses, and 
many others! And the first-born sons 
ot light also may well have met him 
at his coming— 


“The great Intelligences fair, 

That range above our mortal state, 
circle, round the heavenly gate, 
Received and gave him welcome 
there.” 





already 





In 


Great Shepherd of the 
sheep, who considereth not the _ ec- 
clesiastical fold, but only the flock, 
has He not received this, His disciple 
in the spirit, with the commendation 
“Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant”? 

A prayer and the singing of 
Lover of My Soul,” followed. The ex- 
ercises were closed by Mrs. Garrison's 
playing “For All the Saints,” Schu- 
bert’s “Abschied,” “He Shall Feed His 
“The Messiah,” and “O 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 | And the 


“Jesus, 


from 
Paradise.” 

After the friends had left, a few of 
the nearest the 
committed to the retort. The roaring 
ot the furnace sounded like the wings 
of Elijah’s fiery chariot. 


relatives saw casket 


Floral Tributes. 

Although the request had been wide- 
ly published that there should be no 
fiowers, many flowers were sent, and 
beautified the black cloth that draped 
the casket. Wreaths were sent by the 
Massachusetts W.S. A., the New Eng- 
land Women's Club, the New England 
Women’s Press Association, and there 


were flowers from many individual 
friends, rich and poor, Americans, 
Armenians and Jews. Especially 


touching were those sent by poor peo- 
ple, to whom the gift meant real sac- 
rifice—although this was just what 
Mr Blackwell deprecated, and he 
would not have wanted them to do it. 
The first flowers to arrive were from 
some dear Armenian friends, of very 
narrow means; and the last thing on 
Friday evening—late at night, after 
everyone in the house had gone to bed 
except me—two very poor Russian 
Jewish women to whom he had shown 
himself a friend came with a great 
box of beautiful pink roses. They 
asked to see him, and stood for a few 
minutes in silence, looking down at 
the peaceful face; and both said “God 
bless him!” 

To the many friends who have 





is 
' 





shown us great kindness in this time 
of sorrow, by deeds, words and letters, 
his family express their sincere 
thanks. A. S. B. 





A GRATEFUL WORD. 


The daughterly tribute of Miss 
Blackwell in the Journal of last week 
leaves little to be said in apprecia- 
tion of that remarkable personality 
so long and so affectionately known 


as “H. B. B.” But I must say my 
grateful word in memory of many 
years in daily knowledge of him; 


must bear testimony to his dauntless 
courage, his warm and sympathetic 
heart, his peculiar and ever-fresh in- 
terest in all good things. 

His chivalry was always predom- 
inant. No woman ever told him a 
pitiful story in vain; and he had al- 
ways ingenious and ginal reasons 
any case should decided in 
woman’s favor. No trouble was 
great, no labor hard, if a 
woman needed it done. 

He was one of the most satisfactory 
people to work with imaginable. 
Silent, rapid, persistent, he liked 
nothing better than to “buckle down” 
and accomplish a pile of work, and 
very impatient of interrup- 
He had many characteristic 
phrases of his own—always referred 
as “anti-lunacies,” 


ori 
why be 
the 


too too 


he was 


tions. 


to rubber bands 
averring that they had often 
him from going mad. He used grave- 
ly to exhort his daughter, an honored 
member of the W. C. T. U., to “avoid 
saloons” on her way to the station. 
Quite likely, if I asked, “May I speak 
to you a moment?” he would respond 
cheerily: 


saved 


“Speak, speak, Miss Wilde. Boom 
like a roaring, sunlit waterfall. Speak 
loud! Speak free!” 

At Christmas came always racy 
little poems, sometimes astounding in 
sentiment, always fauitiess in metre. 


No words can do him justice, because 
of the lambent light that played un- 
expectedly across his daily talk, giv- 
ing earnest of his wonderful depth of 
knowledge and the high romance of 
his ideals. 

I am glad that he had the glorious 
across to the Blue Hills, and 
keen delight in the pros- 
think of this office 
without the dear white curls in their 
familiar place by the sunny window, 
believe that I have heard for the 
last time the mellow, kindly voice 
with its clear-cut English speech— 
always a pure delight. 

No one can fill his place. No one 
will be more missed. “He has fought 

fight, he has finished his 
he has kept the faith.” 

C. 


view 
took 
pect. 


such 
I cannot 


nor 


a good 
course, 
W. 


PEACE IN CHICAGO. 


Isn't it refreshing to know that 
Chicago is as peaceful educationally 
as a mountain lake? If feminization 
has done it, then all honor to femi- 
nization. While New York is hot and 
Cleveland frantic, Chicago is calm and 
serene, with every prospect that it 
will remain so for some time.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 





JOURNAL TO GO ON. 


The has 
whether 


continued, 


question been raised 
the Woman's Journal will be 
now that the senior editor 
There has been no thought 
discontinuing it. During Mrs. 
Stone’s last illness, one of her chief 
preoccupations was to arrange for the 
on of the her 


gone. 


of 


carrying Journal after 


death. Mr. Blackwell did not seem to 
realize that he was not likely to re- 
cover. The only thing he said to his 


daughter after he was taken ill about 
the continuance of the Journal—and 
the remark seemed to be prompted by 
his feeling of diminished strength 
rather than by any premonition of the 
end—was: “You must associate some 
younger woman with you in the con- 
duct of the Journal, or else, as every- 
body connected with it is gradually 
growing older, there will come a time 
when there will be nobody able to car- 
ry it on.” 





GREEN, WHITE AND VIOLET. 


The degree of enthusiasm with 
which Mrs. Pankhurst and _. her 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
are regarded by a multitude of people 
in England is shown by the ingenious 
ways that her followers find to display 
the Union’s colors, green, white and 
violet (“Give Women Votes”). They 
wear them in dresses, in scarfs, in 


jewelry, in handkerchiefs and hats. 
They plant tri-colored flags on moun- 
tain tops, as our suffragists do on the 
Pacific Coast. They paint their 
yachts green, white and violet. The 
other day, when Miss Ruth Mary 
Robson married the Rev. T. Dring, as 
both bride and groom are ardent ad- 
vocates of votes for women, they had 
a regular suffragette wedding, with 
the colors shown in all the decora- 
tions, and in the bride’s bouquet and 
traveling coscume. An automobile in 
the colors has lately been presented 
to the Union's treasurer, Mrs. Emme- 
line Pethick Lawrence; and a sym- 
pathizer has given the society a dozen 
of green, white and _ violet 
to be sold for the benefit of 
the cause. Mrs. Pankhurst will lec 


ture in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 
99 


or s0 


bicycles, 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 

From a flood of kind and sympa- 
thetic letters received since the pass- 
ing on of our beloved senior editor, 
we print extracts from some that are 
representative. They show the wide 
range of his interests and sympathies. 

The writers include evangelicals, 
Unitarians and agnostics; Americans, 
Englishmen, Africans, Armenians, and 
Hebrews; college men, farmers, and 
men of business. Among them is Su- 
san B. Anthony's friend, Mrs. R. Jer- 
ome Jeffrey. She was the only col- 
ored delegate in the large party that 
went out on the “Suffrage Special” to 
Seattle; and, as her presence was not 
quite welcome to all, Mr. Blackwell 
showed her especial courtesy. Col. 
Albert Clarke of the Home Market 
Club joins in with tariff-re- 
formers and free traders. There have 
even been letters from two prominent 


sorrow 


anti-suffragists. But let the writers 
speak for themselves: 
Julia Ward Howe. 

What a sad removal is this! Your 
dear father, so unique and invaluable 
to you and to all of us who have 
known him. Only think, I saw him 
alive and well at Mrs. Belmont’s 


great meeting. Little did I think that 
this meeting would be our last in this 
world. 

We must ‘thank God, dear child, for 
these most precious relations, even 
if there is anguish in the sundering 
of the earthly tie. I feel that there 
is something in it that does not die. 
You will feel that your father has left 
you a work to carry on. How we 
shall all miss his reverend presence, 


his cheery voice, his excellent per- 
severance in hard work! How can 
we ever hold a suffrage meeting with- 


him? 

Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 

I desire to express my deep and 
sincere sympathy with you in this 
extreme trial. And yet I have been 
grateful that your father has been 
spared to you down to such extreme 


out 


age, with so much vigor of mind and 
activity. 

You will be lonely without him: 
you were so companionable in your 
thinking and working. But what a 
heritage Another of Boston’s best 


reformers has gone to be with the 
good men and good women of all 
ages. I have counted it an honor to 
be associated with him in the work 
in which we have made common 
cause. 

But now “seeing that we, also, are 
compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every .. weight,” and “run with 
patience.” We will lay down our 
grief as a weight with all the rest. 
Work is the best consoler of this life 
if faith always accompanies it. Be 
assured that you have much sym- 
pathy where you have not learned of 
it, and many prayers devoutly offered 
for you. 

But read often the 
faith, from which I have quoted. 
Death disturbs everything but faith 
—but faith never. Jesus, “the author 
and finisher of our faith,” is yonder. 
We shall see Him, and all that sleep 
in Him will He bring with Him. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin. 


Your father was a great man. Al- 
though I had the privilege of seeing 
him but a few times, I was especially 
impressed with his personality, as I 
have been with his public activities. 
You certainly have another memory 
to cherish, added to that of your 
mother, to make you feel that your 
family is contributing in an unusual 
way to the enlargement of life here. 

Rev. Charlies G. Ames. 

I know the solemn event has not 
found you unprepared. Not for many 
months have I seen that patriarchal 
head without wondering that it could 
still be moving among our earthly 
phantoms; and on your account 
chiefly have I dreaded the inevitable. 
But his loving zeal has proved a life- 
preserver so long. 

He has fought the good fight, fin- 
ished his course, and kept the faith. 
To how many lips these words will 
spring unbidden!' 

Henceforth we shall always see 
them together—Lucy and Henry. 
Nor will the group complete itself in 
our thought without a vivid image of 


chapter of 





the faithful daughter. Can she need 
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other comfort than to belong there, 
not by birthright only, but by the 
highest degree of spiritual consan- 
guinity? All our condolences turn to 
congratulations. 

As regards the funeral service, 
nothing could be more opportune and 
to my mind than this timely ministry 
of Prof. Bowne, whose words are 
sure to be strong-hearted, thought- 
freighted, and luminous with truth. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

You must know how deeply we 
mourn with you the death of your 
noble father. 

He has always seemed to me our 
modern Sir Philip Sidney—ready to 
give of his cup to any needy or per- 
ishing comrade. 

Bless him wherever he may now 
be! 
Only Mr. Ames’s disability prevents 
our joining you around his grave. 

Women, all over the world, have 
reason to mourn his going, and the 
silencing of a voice that never failed 
to speak for their welfare. My com- 
fort is in thinking that somewhere in 
God’s great universe, two souls now 
meet who made one of earth’s per- 
fect marriages. You are a fortunate 
woman in being their daughter. 

President Huntington of Boston 

University. 

I did not know your noble father 
except by his utterances by voice and 
pen; but I had learned to have the 
deepest respect for him. Certainly of 


him it will be truly said by a multi- 
tude of friends: “His works do fol- 
low him.” 


It is a great comfort to you in your 
sore bereavement that your heritage 


of the best kind—character, lofty 
ideals, unselfish devotion to a great 
purpose, both from father and 


mother—is so rich and enduring. 
Professor Sumichrast. 

I am only one of many to mourn 
his disappearance from among us, but 
very certainly no one, unconnected 
with him by family ties, appreciated 
or respected him more highly than I 
do. The nobility of his character, 
the purity of h.s motives, the blame- 
lessness of his life, made him one 
who goes on living; for the impres- 
sion of a personality like his is dura- 
ble. 

Mrs. C. C. Catt. 

Yours has been an enviable experi- 
ence—life in the home of one of the 
noblest of American women and one 
of the most heroic of the world’s men. 
To be the daughter of parents who 
have both earned the right to wear 
the laurel is something for you to re- 
member. 

Fanny Garrison Villard. 

His was a fine life, wonderfully 
well rounded and full of service to 
humanity. It will be difficult for the 
women of the country to fully es- 
timate the debt they owe him and 
your devoted mother. I am grateful 
for the privilege of introducing to the 
audience at Seattle one so honored 
at such gatherings as your beloved 
parent must needs be. 


Eugene N. Foss. 

Your father’s death is a_ great 
shock to me, so much so that I hard- 
ly know how to express myself. 

Like other citizens of Boston, I 
have known your father by reputation 
for many years. Added to this, I 
have had the great pleasure and honor 
of knowing him intimately and person- 
ally for the past six years. We have 
been associated together in efforts 
for reform in political and economic 
matters. His independence, intelli- 
gence, and especially great optimism, 
have been of much help and encour- 
agement to all of us. 

I feel his death to be a great per- 
sonal loss to myself, as well as to this 
community and the country at large. 

Let us console ourselves with the 
reflection that he died in the harness, 
full of years and honors. 

Emily Howland. 

I cannot tell you how deeply I feel 
the loss that the woman’s cause sus- 
tains in the going of your devoted 
and gifted father, whose life of ser- 
vice to it, as admirable as it was he- 
roic, has been of unmeasured value. 

I know by experience how hard it 
is to learn to live without a father 
endeared not only by affection but by 
congenial ideas and principles. 

You will, no doubt, find relief in 
your sorrow in working for the cause 
to which your parents gave their 
lives, not only for the sake of it, but 
in loyalty to their memory. 

Mrs. R. Jerome Jeffrey. 

The whole country has, indeed, sus- 
tained a great loss, and we, as a race, 
have lost a true and noble friend, who 
can never be replaced. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker. 

All over the civilized world, true 
and justice-loving men and women 
are mourning with you the loss of 
your great and good father. It is my 
loss, and the loss of all men and 
women, that this noble champion of 
justice will plead its cause no more. 
But, though gone from our visible 
presence, he shall still speak through 
other lips. What an inheritance you 
have come into! 

Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle. 

I cannot say just how deeply at- 
tached I was to him, because my asso- 
ciation with him was such that, 
though many years separated us, I 
felt toward him a peculiar sense of 
fellowship and personal attachment 
which I think was his alone in my ex- 
perience. If I could be assured that 


at his age I shall have lived and 
served as steadily and strongly as he, 





I should be very happy. So many 
things happened in the last fifteen 
years in which we were co-laborers 
that I feel that a personal companion 
has been taken from me. I see a sug- 
gestion of a memorial service. I 
should be very glad and honored to 
have it in Shawmut Church if you felt 
so disposed. 
Hon. George A. O. Ernst. 

I want to say a word of sympathy 
to you, and of congratulation to your 
good father, who has gone to rest 
after a really beautiful life. He at- 
tracted me, and won my warm re- 
gard from the first, because of his 
happy, sunny, optimistic tempera- 
ment. He was always an inspiration. 

Prof. Wm. G. Ward. 
No one in Boston could have passed 


away who would be more regretted 
than your father. Indeed, there are 
none of Boston’s public men who 
would have been so much missed by 
me. I admired him from every 
standpoint, and only regretted that 
more of our younger men were not 


possessed of his spirit. 

That spirit remains with you, and 
with all of us, as a legacy beyond 
price. He could not die, for his spirit 
will always live in the hearts of 
those who knew him. 

Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan. 

After a little, I shall begin to sor- 
row that the world has lost a man so 
wise, so strong, so true; but now I 
am grieving for the the loss to your 
heart. (Later.) I have just finished 
reading his biography in the Journal; 
and the world seems radiant, splen- 
did, where such lives can be lived. I 
am ashamed to have been downcast 
for a moment. 


Mrs. Susan Look Avery. 

I cannot express my surprise and 
pain on learning of the death of your 
father. That he could die, or not be 
ready to advocate the cause so dear 
to many hearts, had not occurred to 
me. Every reader of the Woman’s 
Journal will miss his terse, logical 
articles. 

Hon. E. B. Callender. 


Like so many others, I was im- 
measurably shocked by the _ intelli- 
gence, 


“Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light gone up in smoke!” 

I had always the greatest respect 
for his virtues and abilities. I ever 
considered his aims the highest and 
purest, and the most single and un- 
selfish. He accomplished so much 
that was of benefit to the human race 
that with all your sorrow, there must 
be mingled a mournful pleasure and 
personal pride in the contemplation 
of his well-rounded and _  squarely- 
finished work. His familiar presence 
on our streets, his cordial greeting, 
his wrath at “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” his zealous interest in every 
worthy cause, will never be effaced 
from my memory. 

Hon. Alfred S. Roe. 

You have the sympathy of a wide 
circle of friends who knew him and 
your dear mother. And to think that 
both passed on without realizing 
their hearts’ desire! They have 
joined Senator Hoar, whom you have 
heard say, “I hope to live to see Lucy 
Stone vote.” Though trite, let me 
quote in memory of one of Freedom’s 
warmest advocates, the words from 
Fitz Green Halleck: 

“None knew them but to love them, 
Nor named them but to praise.” 
Lilian Whiting. 

The sorrow for the loss of the visi- 
ble presence of your beloved father is 
almost merged in a realization of his 
joy in entering into the life more 
abundant,—into those richer condi- 
tions and larger opportunities for 
which his noble and beautiful nature 
was so fitted. How great of soul he 
was! How he lived, here on earth, 
that higher life of divine purposes al- 
ways! All that was most beneficent 
to human progress he made his own. 
How rich are you with such parents 


as were yours,—the noblest and 
sweetest of mothers, united to a 
father who shared and aided the 


great purposes of both their lives! 

To me, also, as to a multitude of 
others, they have been my inspirers 
and teachers, and embodied ideals of 
all that was greatest and best in life. 
I loved them both with unfaltering 
affection, and I count it among the 
priceless blessings to have known 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. 

Such a passing to the larger life is 
fulfillment and fruition and joy, not 
loss or sorrow. 

Col. Albert Clarke. 

I sincerely sympathize with you in 
your great affliction. A large public 
shares your loss. 

The Victorian Club. 

Whereas, it has pleased our Heay- 
enly Father to summon hence 
through death Dr. Henry B. Black- 
well, one of our most valued and 
faithful members of the Victorian 
Club, be it 

Resolved, That in the loss of Dr. 
Blackwell the Victorian Club has 
cause to mourn the passing out of its 
midst of an honorable gentleman, a 
patriotic citizen, a friend of humani- 
ty in all its rights, an excellent hus- 
band and father, and practical advo- 
cate of the cause of the oppressed. 

Resolved, That we tender to his 
household our sincere sympathy, and 
yet congratulations that the years of 
usefulness were so many and his life 
so fraught with helpfulness to others, 
so rich in memories of his strong 
qualities of mind and tenderness of 





heart, and that he still lives for a 
useful immortality. 

Resolved, That the Victorian Club 
be officially represented at the memo- 
rial services that are to commemorate 
the value of his life. 

Mr. B. B. Ussher, president of the 
club, added in a private letter: 

“Personally I add my regrets to the 
tide of them. I shall miss his dear 
face at our club meetings, as well as 
the words of wisdom that were his, 
when he spoke on any subject. May 
your own sorrow be soothed by the 
consciousness that your dear father 
did not live in vain!” 

The Twentieth Century Club. 

In behalf of the Twentieth Century 
Club, may I express to you our deep 
sense of loss in the death of your 
father? The club certainly appre- 
ciated having him as one of its mem- 
bers. His long and disinterested ser- 
vice, not only for the woman's cause, 
which was so near his heart, but for 
every humanitarian plea for justice, 
must place him among the most val- 
uable citizens Boston has ever pro- 
duced. We shall greatly miss him at 
our club meetings in the future, but 
we shall rejoice in the memory of his 
useful life. 

Edward H. Chandler, Sec. 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. is 
conscious of the great loss that has 
come to you in the death of your hon- 
ored father. His long life, so full of 
work for the good of others, has left 
his impress wherever his influence 
has extended, upon all, but especial- 
ly upon those who knew his work and 
labors as we knew them. 

Our hearts go out to you in tender 
sympathy. Human sympathy cannot 
reach far enough in a time like this, 
and so we commend you to the great, 
loving heart of the Heavenly Father. 
May He sustain and comfort you, and 
uphold you with His everlasting 
arms! 

There is much to cheer you in this 
sad hour. You have the memory of 
your beloved and cherished parents, 
who lived for others so fully that they 
seemed to belong to us all. Their 
names will long be remembered by 


ithe generations to come. 


May God bless you, and keep you 
from the suspicion of grief and re- 
gret, insomuch as the life that has 
gone out from us still lives and loves. 

Elizabeth P. Gordon, Acting Presi- 
dent. 

Jeanette Hill Knox, Cor. Sec. 

Chilmark Grange. 

The Chilmark Grange, No. 255, 
wishes to express their sincere sym- 
pathy. He was held in high esteem 
by the people of our town, and will be 
greatly missed here. 

L. B. Mitchell, Sec. 
Rev. M. Baghdasarian. 

Please accept my deep sympathy for 
the loss of your kind-hearted and pub- 
lic-spirited father, who lived for ideals 
and had much sympathy for Arme- 
nians and the Armenian cause, as a 
lover of freedom. I am sure many 
Armenians are sorry with you. 

Armenian Charitable Association. 

With deep sorrow we learned of 
the death of your venerable father, 
whose name has been identified with 
reform movements, and whose mem- 
ory will be always dear to those who 
understand and appreciate his pur- 
pose and ideals. He was not only a 
foremost champion of equal rights, 
but a great friend of our people. His 
sense of justice and his love of lib- 
erty made him a loyal friend of those 
who struggle for freedom. We will 
always cherish his memory and re- 
member his efforts in behalf of our 
cause, 

In behalf of the Committee, 

G. H. Caragulian. 
A. B. Selian. 

I express the deepest sympathy of 
every member of our family for the 
great loss you had with the departure 
of your father of fathers, the real 
man; father and friend of millions of 
all races and colors of men. The loss, 
therefore, is not yours alone, but that 
of many. I may also express my sym- 
pathy as an Armenian. We are more 
than grateful for many deeds of kind- 
ness done cheerfully by the American 
Hairig (Little Father) of the Arme- 
nians. 

Edmund Noble. 

I do not know any public man in 
Boston whose loss I could more re- 
gret. His strong character and abso- 
lute independence made him an ad- 
mirable as well as an _ important 
figure in my eyes. His championship 
of the Russian cause—to which many 
a time he cheerfully gave his leisure 
and thought—would alone have en- 
titled him to the gratitude of a com- 
munity like ours. I know that warm 
feelings went out to him from visit- 
ing Russians, and I am sure that even 
in Russia there are those who will 
regret that his voice is to be heard 
no more. 

Edward O. Filene. 

Just a word of sympathy for you, 
and to express the sense of loss I, in 
common with all men, feel in the 
passing on of your father. He was 
an inspiration to men like myself, in 
his unconquerable youth and enthusi- 
asm and efficiency for the good. 

Isidor Phillips. 

I am much affected by the passing 
away of your noble father. I ad- 
mired him greatly for the many fine 
qualities he possessed, and mainly for 
his great humanism. 

As a Jew, I am free to say that our 
race has lost a sterling friend and 








strong advocate. He was much ap- 
preciated and beloved by hosts of our 
people; his influence in their behalf 
was far-reaching, and we can ill af- 
ford to lose such a champion. 


Philip Davis, Civic Service House. 


In the death of Henry B. Blackwell | 


the Jewish community of Boston lost 
a great friend. For many years Mr. 
Blackwell was the grandest figure on 
the platform at Faneuil Hall or Tre- 
mont Temple, wherever momentous 
issues called our people together in 
mass meetings. On such occasions 
his ringing words, simple, sincere and 
stirring, always aroused greatest en- 
thusiasm, always carried the deepest 
conviction. 

During the Kishineff massacres, for 
example, Mr. Blackwell's speeches, 
full of the fire of love and liberty, 
were most eagerly listened to, and 
by audiences half of whom had ar- 
rived but yesterday in this country, 
for he talked from heart to heart. 
No big words stood between him and 
his audiences. Hence he was loved 
by the newcomers fully as much as 
by those who were privileged to 
know him for years. Indeed, Mr. 
Blackwell has always been regarded 
by the Jewish community as the best 
friend of the immigrant and of the 
persecuted of every land. And, 
immigrants and persecuted still, 
will always honor his memory. 

Boston Herald. 

A distinet, individual personality 
has gone from the ranks of Boston's 
reformers with the closing of the 
mortal life of Henry B. Blackwell. 
He was so youthful in his spirit to 
the last, so constant in his cham- 
pionship of causes to which he had 
dedicated himself decades ago, and 
so prolific and persistent in his ex- 
pression of opinion on all issues of 


the hour that had to do with what 
seemed to him human uplift! He 
was a pioneer in advocacy of many 
laws bettering women’s status. He 


also was a pioneer in the practice, 
which too few men have imitated, of 
quitting fortune-making when a com- 
petence had been secured, and then 
setting about using the remaining 
years in social service. 

Boston Post. 

The venerable figure of Henry B. 
Blackwell will be missed from the 
streets of Boston, where of late years 
his white hair and patriarchal beard 
have made him a conspicuous object. 
And, more notably, his vigorous ad- 
vocacy of reforms, in finance, in tax- 
ation, in equality of citizens’ rights, 
will be missed from popular move- 
ments and from political gatherings. 

It is more than half a century since 
Mr. Blackwell won Lucy Stone as his 
wife and with that helpmate estab- 
lished the Woman's Journal and set 
on a substantial basis the movement 


which today is widespread and ad- 
vancing. 
Boston Transcript. 

Among the most prominent of the 
old Boston school of reformers and 
champions of equal rights was the 
venerable Henry B. Blackwell, who 
died at his home in Dorchester yes- 
terday. He was one of the most 
familiar figures upon our streets, as 


well as in all gatherings for the ad- 
vancement of those causes to whicb 
during a long life he had given his 
support; for the weight of years 
seemed to leave no withering mark 
upon his zeal or his activities. The 
affairs of life interested him as much 
in his old age as in the prime of his 
manhood, and it was while engaged 
in them that he incurred the trouble 


that in a few days resulted in his 
death. 
By inheritance and early training 


he acquired those ideas which later 
identified him with the movements 
which had for their object the equal 
rights of man in the abstract. He 
was naturally an abolitionist and a 
Free Soiler, and sympathized and 
worked with men like Phillips and 
yarrison, though he was more regu- 
lar than they in his party affiliations. 
He had faith in the Republican party 
as the best medium for the ultimate 
attainment of those ends he had most 


at heart, and kept that faith even 
through repeated disappointments 
and defeats respecting those meas- 


ures with which he sought to identify 
the organization. His marriage, more 
than fifty years ago, to Lucy Stone, 
at that time one of the best-known 
leaders in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, possessed some of the features 
of romance, and never did husband 
redeem his pre-nuptial pledges more 
thoroughly than he, and the union of 
interest and service as well as of af- 
fection was a long and happy one. 

But it would be unjust to his mem- 
ory, even on the part of those who 
failed to understand or sympathize 
with his purposes, to regard him as a 
man of visions. He possessed execu- 
tive force and business talent, and 
these he exercised to make reason- 
able provision for himself and his 
family. But, beyond that point, he 
devoted his life to those endeavors 
with which his memory is most in- 
timately associated, and in the fur- 
therance of which he employed his 
own means to no small extent. 

It was his interesting experience 
when four-score to find himself in the 
island of Jamaica at the time of the 
earthquake, and his subsequent rela- 
tion of it was one of the best ac- 
counts of that convulsion received in 
this part of the world. 

Few of those with whom he 
labored in former years are left, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Uolonel T. W. 


as | 
we | 


Higginson being the most prominent; 
but he died as he had lived, an optim- 
ist, believing that the work which had 
been inaugurated would in good time 
attain fruition. 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


Henry B. Blackwell, who died in 
Boston yesterday in his eighty-fifth 
year, had been for many years one of 
the leading advocates of woman's 
suffrage, and was one of the few sur- 
viving militant abolitionists. 

Two of his sisters were the first 
to break through the bounds which, 
in antebellum days, kept women out 
‘of the professions. One of his sis- 
| ters, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, became 
the first woman physician in _ this 
| country; another, Dr. Emily Black- 
| well, was for many years dean of the 
| Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, and a prominent fig- 
ure in the medical profession in this 
|city. His eldest brotner married the 
| first ordained woman minister in 
'America, the Rev. Antoinette’ L. 
|Brown, and Mr. Blackwell himself 
|}married on May 1, 1855, Lucy Stone, 





lone of the earliest, bravest, and 
|ablest of the active woman suffra- 
gists, until her death the leader in 





the work in this country. 
| It was only natural, therefore, that 
the economic and political emancipa- 
| tion of woman should be Mr. Black- 
| well’s chief interest. — 
Abolitionists claimed that 
holders had no right to take their 
slaves through the free States: that, 
if a slave was voluntarily brought by 
his master upon free soil, he became 
free. In 1854, notice having been 
sent to an anti-slavery convention 
that a Southern family was about to 
pass through Ohio, with a little slave 
girl, a party of young Abolitionists 
determined to make a test case. 
They boarded the train at Salem, and 
took the little girl off it by force. 
Mr. Blackwell happened to be the one 
who caught up the child, and he was 
recognized by acquaintances on the 
train. As a result, a reward of $10,- 
1000 was offered for his head, at a pub- 


slave- 





| bic meeting in Memphis, Tenn. . 
His last journey, taken in June of 
jthis year, was to Seattle to attend 


the National Woman's Suffrage Con- 
vention at the Alaska-Yukon Exposi- 
tion, where he made an address of re- 
markable power and eloquence. Al- 
ways gifted with an unusual voice, he 
retained all his powers until the last, 
and literally died in harness for the 
cause to which he gave the best 
labors of his life. Of unbounded en- 
ergy and a temperament bubbling 
over with wit and fun, he was no 
mean opponent, but always a fair and 
pleasant fighter. 

At the celebration in Boston of Mr. 
Blackwell's seventieth birthday, John 
D. Long presided, and said: “We 
honor Mr. Blackwell first as a citi- 
zen, a true man; second, as_repre- 
senting that cause of enfranchise- 
ment which we all hold dear. On 
this, his seventieth birthday, we re- 
call nearly half a century of devotion 
to principle, of expression of high 
character, of the exercise of a pure, 
honest mind, and the outbirth of a 
large, generous heart.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe sent her greetings to her 
“esteemed friend and champion of 
woman’s rights and human freedom.” 
Senator Hoar expressed high value 
for “his earnest, faithful, and efficient 
labors on the side of righteousness, 
temperance, and true Republicanism.” 

One of the last products of Mr. 
Blackwell's pen, entitled a ‘Voters’ 
League for Tariff Reduction,’ ap- 
peared on the editorial page of this 
newspaper on August 7 last. Besides 
bearing all the marxs of his usual 
ability and vigor of utterance, Mr. 
Blackwell's letter contained the ad- 
mirable practical suggestion that 
“there be formed in every Congres- 
sional Representative’ district of 
every State a non-partisan voters’ 
league for tariff reduction, composed 
alike of Republicans and Democrats, 
who will stand for that principle, 
questioning every candidate of every 
party in advance of nominations, 
and voting for the tariff reformer 
against the stand-patter.” 


Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. 


The world is a more beautiful spot 
to live in because your father has 
lived, and has been so true to his 
ideals. Dear as he has ever been to 
you, I know full well how his spirit 
is glorified in death, and how radiant 
his life will ever be to you. May the 
cause for which he lived win in his 
daughter's day! 


Miss Caroline Borden. 


Your precious father, glorious on 
earth and glorified in heaven, fills 
your life and your home and the world 
with blessed memories. His daily 
benediction will abide in many lives. 

I send the American Beauty roses 
as symbol of his rich and beautiful 
life, and the Easter lilies as symbol 
of its purity. 


Mrs. Clara Laddey. 


This great man can never be re- 
placed. Not only the daughter and 
numerous friends, but the world at 
large, loses a champion of all that is 
good and ideal. It was a great sur- 
prise to me, for, when I saw Mr. 
Blackwell so vigorous in speech and 
action at Seattle, I felt sure that we 
could enjoy his inspiring presence at 
our conventions many years yet to 
come. His memory will live forever 
in the thankful heart of every woman, 
and the beautiful spirit of his life will 
be an example for every man. 
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A SHINING SOUL. 





To William Lloyd Garrison. 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. 





This was a soul that glowed with 
warmth and light. 
As genial as the great sun, day by 
day 
His constant cheer beamed on life’s 
common way; 
words were lightnings, 
wrong to smite. 
Into the depths of 
night 
His torch of truth 
piercing ray, 
The while his wit and fancy’s lam- 
bent play 
Gave to our grave-hued hours a broid- 
ery bright. 


His hoary 


ancient error’s 


shot many a 


His birth brought sunshine to his 
father’s heart; 

To the oppressed, for whom he toiled 
and fought, 

Like the North Star his truth shone 
evermore. 

Although we grieve from 
friend to part, 

What light and joy his coming must 
have brought 

Among the comrades on 
shore! 


this dear 


the further 


COLORADO HUSBANDS HAPPY. 


Taft's declaration that he 
is in favor of .woman suffrage un- 
doubtedly will give a keen impetus to 
the propaganda all over the East. 

Colorado gave the franchise 
women as a matter of simple justice. 
It believed that they had as much 
right as the men to vote. The results 
studied with advantage by 
concerning 


President 


to 


may be 
Easterners 
woman suffrage are suggesting all 
kinds of nightmares that never ma- 


whose fears 





| 


Boston and San Francisco, and we are 
also looking torward with much pleas- 
ure to welcoming our friends from 
France, Germany, Italy and England. 
Miss Mary Macarthur, secretary of the 
British Women’s Trade Union League, 
is coming from London, and Mrs. Wer- 
ner Hegemann of Munich, Germany, 
and Miss Agnes Herman, secretary of 
the Verband Kaufmannischer Wei- 
blicher Angestellten of Berlin, are 
definitely expected. 

A convention is, after all, but a liv- 
ing illustration of that thought to 
which Lowell gave expression when 
he said, 

“As one lamp 
grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. ’ 
And, we may add, so knowledge 
bringeth knowledge. 

The enthusiasm of such a meeting 
helps to establish that concerted ac- 
tion so necessary to all constructive 
work of the day, and everybody must 
understand how valuable is this com- 
ing together of the organized working 
women of our country to consider 
their own and their sisters’ needs in 
the industrial world, and to plan to- 
gether how better to equip themselves 
for their service. 

In that remarkable document, “The 
Pittsburg Survey,” Dr. Devine states 
the third chief cause of the poverty 
and degeneracy of the workers in the 
Pittsburg Steel District as follows: 

“Still lower wages for women, who 
receive, for example, in one of the 
metal trades in which the proportion 
of women is great enough to be men- 
acing, one-half as much as unorgan- 
ized men in the same shop, and one- 
third as much as the men in the 
union.” 

This fact is true of every great city 
in our country wherever the women 
are unorganized. 

So strong is their faith in what can 
be accomplished for bettering the in- 
dustrial conditions by coming to- 
gether from all over the country to 
consider these questions that the 
young women have declared _ their 


lights another nor 


terialized in Colorado. Just now New | Willingness to do so, even though in 


York is taking advice from Motosada 
Zumoto, editor of the Tokio Times, 
whose erudition on the subject ought 
to be almost es profound as that of 
the average Tammany brave. 

“If the American woman gets suf- 
frage, what will become of the poor 
American husband?” asks this sub- 
ject of the Mikado, with overpower- 
ing wisdom. 

To find the answer, the New York- 
ers might send out an exploring expe- 
dition learn what has become of 
the Colorado husband. These trav- 
elers from Gotham, much to their 
surprise, no doubt, would discover 
that he is healthy, happy and con- 
tented with woman suffrage. None 
of the evils predicted by the foes of 
votes for women have developed. If 
in Colorado politics—and 


to 


evils exist 


explorers could find a few—they are | 


attributable more to the men than to 
the 

Suffrage in Colorado has demon- 
strated some things that the East 
should know if it is to deal with the 
problem sanely. Women their 
ballots as intelligently as men. They 
do not participate in election frauds 
to any worth mentioning, 
they have not taken on masculine 
ways, and they do not henpeck their 
husbands. 

The millennium has _ not 
Colorado, but neither has it 
New York, nor, that matter, in 
any of the realms where men have 
exclusive right to the franchise. If it 
were true that the woman’s vote had 
produced no improvement in Colo- 
rado, it would still fact that 
women should have the right to vote. 
But experience 
frage has 
particularly 


women. 


cast 


extent 


come in 
come in 
for 


be a 


has shown that suf- 
done much 
along 


come more properly 


for Colorado, 
lines which 


within of 


those 
range 
feminine interest. 

The Eastern doubters should take 
heart of hope, and instead of asking 
the advice of Asiatic on the 
subject, should seek from the 
“poor husbands” Utah, 
Idaho and Daily 
News. 


seers 
light 
of Colorado, 
Wyoming.—Denver 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
UNION LEAGUE. 





The second biennial of 


the National Women’s Trade Union 
League will be held in Chicago, begin- 
ning Monday, Sept. 27. 

This convention differs from the In- 
terstate Conferences which were held 
simultaneously in Chicago, New York 
and Boston in 1907 and 1908, in that it 
is a convention of delegates from the 
local Women’s Trade Union Leagues, 
members at large—whether trades 
unionists or allies—and delegates from 
those trades unions affiliated with the 
national organization; while the In 
terstate Conferences represented visit- 
ing women trade unionists from all 
over the country, coming together to 
consider the best means of strength- 
ening trades unions among women. 

About eighty delegates are expected, 
from points as widely separated as 


convention 








| 


| 


| 





many instances at a great personal 
sacrifice. 

The headquarters of the convention 
will be Miss Morgan’s studio, Room 
825, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Program. 

Public meeting, Monday, Sept. 27, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 153 
LaSalle street. 

The chorus of the Chicago Women’s 
Trade League will lead in the singing 
of labor songs. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin Mrs. Rob- 
ins’s predecessor as National Presi- 
dent, will welcome the delegates. 
There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
Macarthur, Secretary of the British 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mr. 
John Fitzpatrick, President of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor; Mr. 
John Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins. 

Tuesday evening, all the delegates 
to the National Convention, as well as 
the members and friends of the Chi- 
cago Women’s Trade Union League, 
are invited to the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement, 4630 Gross avenue, 
near Ashland avenue, to be the guests 
of Miss Mary McDowell, first presi- 
dent of the Chicago League. At this 
entertainment, the chorus of the Chi- 
cago League will sing “The Spinning- 
Wheel Chorus” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” in costume, and short ad- 
dresses will be made by the foreign 
delegates. 

Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 29, the 
delegates will be shown the parks in 


}an automobile ride. 


Thursday evening, Sept. 30, they 
will be the guests of the Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, 40 Scott 
street, at which Mrs. Page and Miss 
Cronise will be the hostesses. There 
will be music and short speeches from 
our distant home delegates. 

The work to be considered at the 
convention is outlined by the follow- 
ing committees appointed by the 
President: Credentials, Rules and Or- 
der of Business, Constitution, Organ- 


ization, Resolutions, Legislation, Re- 
cent Judicial Decisions, Label, Offi- 
cers’ Reports. 

The motto of the convention can 


best be expressed by William Mor- 

ris’s beautiful words: 

“On we march, then, we, the workers, 
and the rumor that ye hear 

Is the blended sound of triumph and 
deliverance drawing near; 

For the hope of every creature is the 
banner that we bear; 

And the world is marching on!” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ohio. 
As already mentioned in the Wom- 
Journal, the London Woman’s 
Elective Franchise Association and 
the London W. C, T. U., through its 
Franchise Department, united in cir- 
culating the suffrage petition at the 
county fair recently. 

Mr. J. A. Long, a well-known Lon- 
don flour manufacturer, allowed the 
suffragists the use of his booth, which 
they helped to decorate. Above all 
was a large “Votes for Women” ban- 
ner, and small placards bearing the 
same shibboleth adorned the posts 
and were fastened at the top of every 
sack of “White Cliff” flour. It was 
one of the prettiest and most original 
of all the exhibits, and attracted 
much admiration. 

One of the helpers stayed at the 
booth to ask the passers-by to sign 
the petition, while the others went 


an’'s 


'meeting with each other of 





about the grounds, asking people to 
sign, which was found to be the best 
general plan. There were 1205 sig- 
natures secured, and the suffragists 
all think the cause of equal rights 
was never before so well presented 
in Madison County, and to so many 
people. Several thousand pages of 
literature were distributed. 

There are four women candidates 
for Board of Education in Madison 
County, all of them women of marked 
literary and business ability: Mrs. 
Blanche M. Florence of Plain City, 
Mrs. Lucy Beach and Mrs. Dora 
Adams of Deer Creek Township, Lon- 
don, R. F. D., and Miss Emma Rich- 
mond of London. 

Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, a 
prominent woman lawyer of Colum- 
bus, is a candidate for member of the 
Board of Education of that city, on 
an independent ticket. 

Two bright young women who 
passed the Ohio bar examination re- 
cently, Miss E. June Purcell and 
Miss H. Anna Quimby, have formed a 
partnership, and will have their office 
in Room 616, Union National Bank 
Building, Columbus. C. 





Maine. 


The 29th Annual Convention of the 
Maine W. S. A. will be held in the 
Town Hall, Old Orchard, Oct. 5-7. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to meet with us at this time, and 
to discuss with us questions of jus- 
tice, liberty and truth. 

Those who agree with our prin- 
ciples will find that inspiration and 
encouragement which come from the 
those 
bound together in a common cause. 

Those who are indifferent will see 
that we ask only what is reasonable 
and just. 

Those who are opposed will learn 
that it is not the making of a woman 
into a man nor the destruction of the 
home that we ask, but the bringing 
out of all that is human as well as 
feminine in the woman, and the safe- 
guarding of the home by the power 


of the ballot in the hands of the 
home-makers. 
When this nation shall apply to 


woman the principles which are the 
foundation of its existence, then will 
it approach the ideals held for it by 
those who truly believe in a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 

Fannie J. 

Anne Burgess, 


Fernald, President. 
Secretary. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Harriet CC. Alexander, of 
Chicago, read a paper a few days ago 
before the sixteenth International 
Medical Congress in Buda Pesth, on 
“The Clinical and Forensic Aspects of 
Transitory Frenzy.” The paper was 
eminently scientific, and was well re- 
ceived. Dr. Alexander called atten- 
tion to the phases of such forms of 
dementia as are now grounds of legal 
defense for prisoners in the courts of 
the United States. 


The cartoon of “Justice Blind,” 
which was published not long ago in 
the Woman’s Journal, has been print- 
and may be or- 


of the Massa- 


post-card, 
dered from the office 
chusetts W. A., 585 Boylston St., 
Boston, price two for five cents. A 
will be made to those buy- 


ed on a 


discount 


ing them by the hundred or more, to 
sell again. 





FLATS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


The tenement committee or the 
Woman's Municipal League New 
York has for a part of its program for 
the coming year a demonstration of 
model tenement working 
One of the members of the 


Barnum, 


of 


houses for 
women, 
committee, 
has fitted up three and four- 
room apartments at 416 East Sixty- 
fifth street with a view of putting the 
theory of the committee into practice. 


Miss Gertrude 


two, 


In these flats, at a rent of from 
$1.37 to $2.75 a week, self-support- 
ing women may enjoy the comforts 


of a complete home, with steam heat, 
gas ranges, stationary tubs, bathing 
facilities, steam laundry dryers, pri- 
vate lavatories and all other modern 
conveniences. Groups of working 
women are already availing them- 
selves of these advantages, and Miss 
Barnum is “at home” in one of these 
model flats every Thursday afternoon 
and evening, for the purpose of show- 
ing the Sixty-fifth street tenements 
and furnishing information to wage- 
earning house-hunters regarding 
model tenements in other parts of 
New York.—The Survey. 





FIVE SUFFRAGE POSTERS. 


Five suffrage posters of different 
colors, red, green, pink, blue, and yel- 
low, have been found useful during 
the recent trolley tour of suffragists 





in this State, and would be found use- 
ful elsewhere. Send five cents in 
stamps for a sample set, to the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., 585 Boylston 
St., Boston. They are considered bet- 
ter to hand out at open-air meetings 
than the smaller leaflets. They can 
be furnished in quantities at $1.50 per 
1000. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





California has no woman on its 


State Board of Education. 

Miss Hattie Pearce of Billings, Mo., 
has been appointed clerk of the court 
of appeals. 

Surely women have not all the 
rights they want when in one day re- 
cently five women in Philadelphia are 
reported as having committed suicide. 


Philadelphia teachers may retire on 
half pay after thirty years of service. 


Huh! Florida teachers get half pay 
without retiring.—Florida Times- 
Union. 


William Lloyd Garrison was a regu- 
lar and enthusiastic reader of “Votes 
for Women,” the paper published by 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. He said it 
was “meat and drink.” 


Governor Hadley of Missouri 
signed the woman’s nine-hour law. 
limits the employment of girls and 
women in factories, restaurants and 
other such places to nine hours a day, 
betweeen 5 A. M. and 10 P. M. 


South Carolina allows children of 
any age to be worked all night in 
mills and factories, provided they go 
to school during July, August and 
September, when it is too hot to learn 
anything. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is building 
an addition to her new house at 477 
Madison Ave., New York, expressly 
for equal suffrage uses. It will be 
called “The Armory,” and will con- 
tain a large hall for lectures. 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw spoke at 
Dale, N. Y., recently, and 
E. Anthony secured hundreds of sig- 
natures for the national petition. 
Every such gathering should be made 
an occasion for collecting the signa- 
tures. 


There has been’ established in 
Paris a headquarters for persons in- 
terested in the international women’s 
movement. Meetings are held on the 
fourth Friday of each month, at 49 
Rue Lafitte. All suffragists who an- 
nounce their arrival to the periodical, 
La Francaise, 49 Rue Lafitte, are wel- 
comed at these meetings. 


The National Woman _ Suffrage 
Headquarters will henceforth be at 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. The 
removal has been accomplished, and 
all communications except those re- 
lating to the treasurer’s department, 
should now be addressed to New 
York instead of to Warren, O. The 
treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
will carry on her work at Warren, 
as before. 


Much public interest should be 
aroused in the fact that Mr. E. H. 
Clement, lately of Brookline, and fcr 
many years editor of the Transcript, is 
planning with others the publication 
of a new weekly paper, called The Bos- 
ton Common. While local happenings 
will be of central importance in deter- 
mining the policy of the new paper, 
which will be of the size of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, it will have many 
features of more than local interest. 
The prospectus shows a_ splendid 
group of aims on the part of the spon- 
sors, and prefigures what may well be. 
come an achievement redounding to 
the future credit of New England. 


Las 
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HUMOROUS. 





“So you are afraid you are going to 
have insomnia? What are the symp- 
toms?” “Twins.” 


A little girl was trying to count the 
trees from the window of a train. 
She exclaimed in wonder, “How fast 
they run; and they've only one leg!” 


“I'd rather be a wild turkey and 
live on the prairie,” said a little boy, 
“than be a tame turkey and be killed 
every year.’—Youth’s Companion. 


Patience: ‘What lovely hats she 
wears!” 
Patrice: “Yes; you know her hus- 


band is a landscape gardener, and he 
designs them.” 


“Brother, what is a maggot?” 


“My goodness, Doily, what an _ ig- 





norantness! Why, that’s how Papa 
made all his money—by being a coal- 
maggot.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Little Adeline Johnson, of Lynn, 
Mass., was attending a picnic where 
she saw a tremendously fat lady. She 
immediately puiled her father by the 
sleeve and said, “Oh, look, papa, there 
goes the Trust’s wife!""—The Progres- 
sive Woman. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson says 
that he never met anywhere two men 
whose talk was so habitually brilliant 
as that of Holmes and Lowell. Neither 
was invariably tactful, however, for 
once, at a dinner given to Dr. and 
Mrs. Stowe, Lowell, at one end of the 
table, was arguing to the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that “Tom 
Jones” was the best novel ever writ- 
ten, while Holmes, at the other end, 
was endeavoring to convince Profes- 
sor Stowe (a clergyman) that all 
swearing owed its origin to the pul- 
pit! —Congregationalist. 





of the Mel- 
giving clinical 
dozen medical 
him in his 


A leading surgeon 
bourne Hospital was 
instruction to half a 
students who followed 
round. He stopped by one bedside, 
and said, “Now, gentlemen, do you 
think that this is a case for an oper- 
ation, or not?” One after another 
made an examination, and all an- 
swered in the negative. “Well, gen- 
tlemen, you are all wrong,” said the 
surgeon, “and I shall operate tomor- 
row.” “No, you won't,” exclaimed 
the patient, sitting up in bed. “Six 
to one is a good majority. Gimme 
my clothes!"*"—Melbourne Punch, 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 
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NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 
By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET |= NEW YORK 


GLOUCESTER and CAPE ANN 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


Round trip 75c. Central Wharf, foot State 
St Elevated stairs. Week days, 10 A.M., 
2 P.M.; leave Gloucester 2.15 P.M.; Sun- 
days leave Boston 10.15 A.M.; leave Glou- 
cester3.15 P.M, Music. E.S. MerRcHANT, 
Mgr., B. & G.8.S. Co. 















































Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
being in this vicinity, would like to 
make engagements for lecturing dur- 
ing September, October and Novem- 
ber. She can speak before schools, 
clubs, New Thought circles, and suf- 
frage societies. Address her at 
Meadowyld Cottage, Eliot, York Co., 
Maine. 


MILLINERY 


Millinery Store, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
Mrs. NATALIE RUBIN 


ll i i i de ae ee 

FURNISHED ROOMS.—Pleasant rooms 
to let; easy access to street cars. Address 
Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, 109 Pleasant St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. Refers to Editors of Wom- 
an's Journal. 





YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna. H, 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 
The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good receipts, 


and contains also valuable information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 


Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 


lel i i i a a a ee 
JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. 8S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 








THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


Fr. FISA 
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